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- EDITORIAL 


Graduate students in all fields of study easily 
succumb to the temptation of “getting into print”’ no 
matter what may be the scholarly merit of their con- 
tributions, In the field of international relations 
this temptation is even greater, since it is prac~ 
tically virgin territory and student publications in 
international studies are virtually non-existent. 


The students of the School of International Af- 
fairs at Columbia University are not unaware of the 
dangers of student publication of a scholarly peri- 
odical. Nevertheless we feel that, even at this im- 
mature stage of our academic development, we can 
offer a sufficiently fresh perspective on interna- 
tional problems to justify this publication. The 
editors of the Journal, admittedly lacking in acade- 


jmic polish, will at least seek to avoid duplicating 


the editorial content of established publications. 


Our primary objective will be to provide the mem- 
bers of the School with a medium of expression and a 
means of publishing the results of their original 
work; to provide closer and continuous contact with 
scholars and students in international affairs, and 
later with alumni of the School. Each issue will at- 
tempt to deal with one aspect of international af- 
fairs through interpretive articles, factual summa- 


‘Ties, reviews, and selected bibliographies. 


The theme selected for this first and experiment- 
al issue of the Journal is Higher Education in In- 
ternational Affairs. As students, we have a personal 
stake in this fundamental issue Education must come 


Sbefore intelligent action in international affairs 
While we appreciate the importance of education on 


all levels, we feel that as a prerequisite teachers 


Hadministrators, and research workers must be trained 
Son the higher levels. At the present time there is a 
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glaring deficiency of trained personnel in these 
fields. In selecting this theme as our first, we 
hope that we will be able to clarify some of the | 
issues at stake and present a broad outline of the 
present position of higher education in internation- 
al affairs in the United States and abroad. 


The first issue is the only one to be published pr 
this academic year. Because it is experimental in + 
nature both as to physical make-up and content, we ,; 
should appreciate comments and criticisms from our 4,. 
readers. Next year we hope to publish two issues’ 
printed in standard form. The first of these will, 


deal with the occupation policies of the United a 
States. Pa, 
| Pa: 
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SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Schuyler C. Wallace, Director 


In this, the first volume of the Columbia Journal 
of International Affairs, it would seem to be appro- 
priate to describe briefly the training in interna- 
tional relations as it existed at Columbia Univer ~- 
sity prior to the establishment of the School of In- 
ternational Affairs and as it exists today. 

The School of International Affairs is the out- 
growth of training in this field offered under the 
auspices of the Faculty of Political Science, the 
Parker School of Advanced International Studies, the 
Emergency Program of Training in International Ad- 
ministration and the Naval School of Military Gov- 
ernment and Administration. 

The Faculty of Political Science was established 
in 1880, and together with the Faculty of Philosophy 
and the Faculty of Pure Science, is charged with 
conducting instruction beyond tke undergraduate lev- 
el, except that offered in the professional schools, 
and with the guidance of students in research. Down 


’ until a relatively recent date, the constituent ele- 


“ 


a 
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ments of the Faculty of Political Science were the 
Departments of Economics, History, Public Law and 
Government, and Sociology. More recently the Depart- 
ments of Anthropology and Mathematical Statistics 
have been added. 

Although all departments under the Faculty offer 
courses which relate to international affairs, pri- 
mary responsibility for the development of the field 
has rested with the Departments of Economics, His- 
tory, and Public Law. Under their auspices have been 
offered courses in diplomatic history, foreign poli- 
tical institutions, geography, international finance, 
international law, international organization, in- 
ternational relations, and international trade, to- 
gether with a large number of other courses in his- 
tory, economics, and government which impinge upon 


> 
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the international field. The outstanding character: 
istic of the work offered by the Faculty of Politi- | 
cal Science has been its emphasis upon scholarship} 
and pure research. In the course of approximately} 
three-quarters of a century its graduates have made | 





significant contributions both in the realm of scho- 
larship and statecraft. One need only mention the | 
names of John Bassett Moore, James T. Shotwell, | 
Carleton J. H. Hayes, Charles Cheyney Hyde, Joseph? 
P. Chamberlain, and Leon Fraser to indicate the 
quality not merely of the Faculty but of its student | 
body. r 
Upon compliance with the conditions prescribed by 
the University Council by concurrent action with the | 
Faculty of Political Science, students under the Fa- 
culty of Political Science are today awarded the de- 
grees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
The Parker School of Advanced International Stu- 
dies was established at Columbia in 1931 along the | 
general lines set forth in the will of the late 
Judge Edwin B. Parker of Washington, D.C. The trus- 
tees under Judge Parker’s will made Columbia Univer- | 
sity the beneficiary of the surplus income of the} 
Parker estate during the life of his widow and of} 
the full remainder interest after the termination of | 
the life estate. The life estate is still existent. | 
Studies were made in 193] towards a general program’ 
for training in international affairs: The conclu-} 
sions of those studies were embodied in a memorandum} 
which Columbia University undertook to develop and| 
carry out. The Columbia School of International Af- | 
fairs is largely a realization of that plan. It has} 
been set up in performance of the purposes and pro-’ 
cedures contained in said memorandum. The Parker, 
School of Advanced International Studies will for, 
the present specialize in comparative and foreign 
law courses. It proposes to function, when it comes, 
into its full income, as an advanced school for the| 
training of a selected number of students contem-?} 
plating careers in diplomacy, foreign business, or § 
in international organizations. It will work in) 
close cooperation with the School of International | 


~ 
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Affairs of which it is, in effect, a parent. 

In contrast to the Faculty of Political Science, 
the School of International Affairs is not designed 
for the training of those who plan to devote their 
lives to scholarship. Its purpose is to provide a 
course of instruction which will equip a limited 
number of students for staff and administrative 
posts in international fields. 

To this end the curriculum has been designed with 
three objectives in view: first, to provide the stu- 
dent with a satisfactory factual background in in- 
ternational affairs; second, to give him, in so far 
as an academic program can, an understanding of the 
forces and factors operating in these fields; and 
third, to develop his technical competence in a spe- 
cialty such as international law, international eco. 
nomics, international business administration, gov- 
ernment service, or international administration, 
which will enable him to put his more general knowl- 
edge to practical use. 

The emphasis during the first year is upon the 
development of an adequate knowledge and understand- 
ing of the field generally; emphasis in the second 
year is upon the development of one of the func- 
tional specialties referred to above. 

To achieve the purposes of the School, the first 
year’s curriculum has been divided into three sec- 
tions. In the first are a number of courses designed 
to give the student some knowledge of the diverse 
political and economic forces and institutions which 
have developed in the major countries of the world 
and an understanding of the way in which these forces 
Project themselves beyond national boundaries into 
the international sphere; in the second section are 
courses primarily intended to familiarize students 
with the political, economic, and social institu- 
tions, customs, and traditions of some significant 
area of the earth’s surface or some significant seg- 
ment thereof, e.g., Europe, East Asia, Latin America, 
Or Russia; in the third, are courses designed to 
ive the student facility in the language or lan- 
guages of the area of his primary interest. 








The curriculum for the second year has been di- 


vided into five parts; the first of which deals with 


Business Affairs; the second, with Economic Affairs; 
the third, with Government Affairs; the fourth, with 
International Administration; and the fifth, with 
Legal Affairs. Each of these divisions represents a 
functional field of concentration from among which a 
student may choose, and in one of which he must spe- 
cialize. 

The degree of Master of International Affairs is 
awarded to the student upon the satisfactory comple- 
tion of the course of study. 

Thus a student coming to Columbia, interested in 
the study of international affairs or some aspect 
thereof, will, if he plans to embark upon a scholar- 
ly career, pursue his studies under the Faculty of 
Political Science; if he plans a more active career 
in the international field, whether in the govern- 
ment service or in business, he will in all proba- 


bility choose to pursue his studies in the School of | 


International Affairs. 
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THE EDUCATOR LOOKS AT 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Hans Heymann Jr. and René Tron 


The problem of a world divided into sovereign 
states, each with its own distinctive economic, so- 
cial, political and cultural systems, and of what 
takes place when these separate entities come into 
contact with each other, has come to be of paramount 
importance. The dilemmas thrust upon us by the fail- 
ure of the League of Nations, the Second World War, 
and the difficulties of the United Nations organiza- 
tion have made it increasingly clear that here is a 
primary problem-- one which has to be settled as far 
as is possible before men can hope to lead useful 
and happy lives. 

There is some encouragement in the fact that the 
growth of the problem has also seen its study inten- 
sified. “It is perhaps more to be wondered at that 
in this case the intellectual time lag should have 
been so short and that the study (of international 
relations) should have come into its own less than 
twenty years after the foundation of the League of 
Nations,” declared Sir Alfred Zimmern in 1938 at the 
Prague session of the International Studies Confer- 
ence. 

Indeed, the debate on the teaching of interna- 
tional relations had been both intensive and fruit- 
ful in the period between the two wars. The problems 
were formally discussed for the first time during 
the Third Session of the International Studies Con- 
ference held in Paris in 1930. In 1931, and in the 
following years, on the initiative of the Geneva 
School of International Affairs, several meetings 
of teachers of international relations were organ- 
ized. These meetings aroused great interest in aca- 
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demic circles. Congresses were held in various coun- 
tries at which professors of international law and 
international relations met to discuss problems con- } 
cerning the teaching and integration of these disci- | 
plines. Special menticn should be made of the regu- 
lar meetings of the professors of international law} 
in the United States, and the International Confer- 
ence on the same subject in Lwow in 1934. 

Study became even more intensive the following 
year, when larger and more representative confer- 
ences were held under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Studies Conference. Discussions were held in} 
London in 1935, in Madrid in 1936, and in Prague in| 
1938. Plans to hold these meetings every two years | 
were of course frustrated by the Second World War | 
and the breakdown of the subject being studied. Re- | 
sumption of these debates is planned in the near | 
future. 

It was during the course of these debates that | 
the differences of opinion were voiced and clarified | 
~ differences which this article seeks to interpret. | 
Aside from agreeing to disagree, the professors of | 
international relations found that there were funda- | 
mental differences of philosophy between‘ them. 

The areas of disagreement on which we have con- 
centrated here included the nature of the subject, 
its academic organization, and the practical prob- 
lems encountered in teaching it. 

Unanimity in the pre-war debate was most suarid 
reached on the large question of what is included in 
the study of international relations. In the wall 
tive sense, no one seriously maintained that it 
should be limited either to the analysis of the va- 
rious attempts at international organization, or 
even to the relations between states. On the other 
hand, a real problem is presented by the encyclo- 
paedic scope of international relations. A selection 
of material must be made from the physical as well 
as from the social sciences, and the problem of de- 
limitation is a difficult one. 

Related to the question of what is to be studied 
is that of method. “The student of international re- 
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lations,” declared one speaker, “should remain ethi- 
cally neutral.” “The teacher of international af- 
fairs,” retorted another, “should be more than a 
professor -- he should be a missionary.” Advocates of 
the first school maintained that the study is a 
branch of science, that science was concerned with 
the operation and analysis of phenomena, and that to 
introduce moral considerations into this problem was 
to bring in a factor that was’ both irrelevant and 
distorting. To this, others replied that the moral 
factor was precisely one of those to be studied, and 
that the very effort to be loyal to the spirit of 
truth implied a value judgement. 

On the academic organization of the subject there 
was little or no agreement. This stemmed partly from 
the different conceptions of the subject itself, 
partly from the difference of conditions in the va- 
rious countries and universities. Whether to organ- 
ize a separate faculty or to rely'on traditional de- 
partments, whether the general studies or area spe- 
cialization should be stressed, and what the nature 
of undergraduate preparation should be, were ques- 
tions on which there was no unanimity. 

Much ‘the same divergencies were noted on the pe- 
culiar problems facing the student and teacher of 
international relations, and on the best methods for 
overcoming them. For example, many saw the all-per- 
vasive influence of nationalism as a serious obsta- 
cle; others thought its influence of importance only 
to the unwary. 

These questions, and the countless others which 
stem from them, must be discussed and solved before 
a workable solution can be set up. 

In view of the ever-increasing urgency of the 


problem, the Columbia Journal of International Af- 


fairs feels that to continue this debate within its 
Pages would be among the most valuable contribu- 
tions it could make. In addition, as graduate stu- 
dents of international affairs we have discovered 
that the problems of university teaching of this 
subject are as much our own problems as they are the 
teacher’s. And yet, so far, the discussion of these 
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problems has been more or less exclusively under- | 
taken on the teaching level. Our community of stu- | 


dents of international affairs is growing so rapidly 


—— 


that the time has come for us to consider taking an | 


active part in the discussion and to contribute our 
“suinea pig’’ reactions to the great experiment to 
which we are being subjected. In order to make this 
contribution positive and constructive, we ought to 
acquaint ourselves with the present state of the de- 
bate; that is,.with the views of those in the United 
States who have carried on the discussion of our 
problems for many years. 

With this aim in mind, we approached a small num- 
ber of leading American educators prominent in the 
international field with the key questions summar- 
ized above. In this way it was hoped their answers 


———EEEEw 


would reveal and accentuate the disagreement between | 
them. Cooperation was immediate and gratifying, and | 


the results of this work have been synthesized: be- 
low. The authors have appended to this “symposium” 
the contributions of Virginia Gildersleeve and 
Arnold Wolfers, since their articles were lengthier 
and formed a unity in themselves. 


I 


Approaching the educators in the hope of defining 
the subject itself, we soon found that profound dif- 
ferences of opinion still exist. According to one, 
international affairs involves the study of a system 
of anarchy; others defined it as a descriptive study 
of the history of national policies and characters. 
To most, international relations appeared as the 
study of pertinent social phenomena, and the attempt 


to form generalizations and to derive social laws | 


from this analysis of facts. 

The most general definition was that of Philip C. 
Jessup, Professor of International Law at Columbia 
University: 

The study of international affairs covers all 
data relative to the analysis and understanding of 
the actions of states in their relations with other 
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er- states. It includes also information relative to 
tu- | their group action through international organiza- 


dly } tions and in limited respects it includes relations 
| an | between states and individuals. 
our | Pitman B. Potter, Managing Editor of the American 


to} Journal of International Law, expanded this defini- 
his tion to include both description and generalization, 


I regard the study of international affairs as a 
our branch of social science, including the various his- 
j torical, economic, political, legal, administrative, 


/ tO) and indicated that it is inseparable from the other 
de- } social sciences: 
ited | 


Lum ~ psychological, and other aspects of the matter. It 
the | must, like other social science, not remain merely a 
lar descriptive study if it is to be most useful, as 
fers | science is intended to be, in providing a basis for 
yveen art and life in the field treated. It should be pos- 
and | sible to discover general principles in this field 
be- as in other fields of social science, although the 
tum” | difficulties there are greater than in the field of 
and } the physical sciences (the inhuman sciences?) be- 
hier cause of the greater complexity of the subject- 
matter. International affairs cannot be separated 
from the other branches of social science any more 
| than they can be separated from one another, except 
in a somewhat arbitrary and conventional manner for 
ning } practical and pedagogical convenience; international 
dif- } affairs (I should prefer the phrase international 
one, | relations) consist merely of a portion of social 
stem science defined by geographical reference. 
tudy | This emphasis upon the unity of international 
ers. affairs and the social sciences was a matter of gen- 
the! eral agreement. However, Frank Aydelotte, Director 
empt | of the Institute of Advanced Study, and Hans Kohn, 
laws | Professor of Modern European History at Smith Col- 
on lege, both considered history as the key subject 
p C. 


~' | within the general framework of the social sciences. 
mbia| Dr. Kohn said: 
The study of international affairs is a descrip- 
) tive study which must be based on a thorough analy- 
sis of the history of national policies and national 
characters. Such an analysis will disclose cer- 








































tain more or less permanent trends, stable over a 
long period of time. The statement of these trends 
goes as far as any “laws’’ in history or society can 
be disclosed or any legitimate generelization be 
made. These generalizations have always to bear in 
mind that even prevailing trends in national policy 
and character are (except for the outward appearance 
of totalitarian, communist, or fascist regimes) ne- 
ver without opposing counter-trends, and that all 
history involves change, in spite of the alleged 
consistency of totalitarian theories of history. 

From the above it will be seen that the study of in- 

ternational affairs is really a study of contempo- 

rary history in its broader sense: diplomacy, intel- 

lectual and moral trends, social and governmental 

institutions, development of legal concepts and eco- 
nomic organizations which cannot be understood with- 

out the background of the preceding history, at 

least insofar as it concerns the modern state system 

and nations. 

Eugene Staley, Executive Director, American [n- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, San Francisco Region, 
agreed fundamentally with those who hold that the 
study is descriptive and general, and is based es- 
sentially on the social sciences. But in his view 
international relations differs from the other so- 
cial sciences in that it is concerned with what is 
essentially a passing phenomenon: 

In my view, the study of international affairs 
includes both a descriptive element and a theoreti- 

cal element. The first is concerned with the deter- 

mination, analysis, and interpretation of the facts 

of situations affecting the relations among nations. 

The second is an attempt to generalize by developing 
principles or social laws...It is the study of those 
aspects of social behavior and social problems which 
are closely related to the existence of a system of 
sovereign nation states. Put more shortly, interna- 
tional relations is the study of the functioning and 
consequences of a system of anarchy -~- that is, a 
system of social relations involving no common gov- 
ernment covering the whole of the system. However, 
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this particular system of anarchy is one in which 
there are strong governments ruling separate parts 
of the world community. It is anarchy for the whole 
but not for the separate parts. The study of inter- 
national relations is therefore the study of a par- 
ticular type of anarchy characterized by strong na- 
tional governments but no common government. 


II 


In spite of its dependence on the social sciences, 
can international relations be considered as a sepa- 
rate discipline, distinct from those of history, 
law, economics, sociology and others? 

Here again there was considerable disagreement, 
although the majority answered this question in the 
affirmative. 

Representative cf this majority viewpoint was 
that of Quincy Wright, Professor of International 
Law, University of Chicago: 

International Affairs is becoming a separate dis- 
cipline. Each of the social sciences has emerged as 
a special discipline from the 18th Century “Moral 
Philosophies.” They are in part distinguished by 
methods and in part by subject matter, but in the 
main by distinctive traditions, societies, person- 
nel, journals, and academic recognitions. Interna- 
tionz] Relations is acquiring this status now, as 
Sociology acquired such a status a generation ago, 
Political Science before that, and Economics earlier 
still. 

Colonel Herman Beukema, Professor of Economics, 
Government and History at the United States Military 
Academy held a contrary viewpoint: 

We do not look on International Affairs as a sep- 
arate discipline but rather as the culmination of 

an investigation into the fields of the social sci- 

ences, and of geography as well. The student who 

has not been well grounded in such studies is hardly 

qualified, in our opinion, to do sound work in In- 

ternational Affairs. 

However, Eugene Staley sees this disagreement as 
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purely academic, and considers the issue as: 
...purely a matter of convenience in organizing 
the attack upon the problems. The boundary lines 
of disciplines do not exist in nature, but in our 
heads. Disciplines are part of the tools of thought, 
not a part of the universe being studied. 


III 


In the attempt to examine the nature of the sub- 
ject, it is also necessary to ask in what spirit it 
should be studied. Should the student remain ethi- 
cally neutral and concentrate on description and 
analysis of the facts or should he be concerned with 
value judgments and moral factors? The reaction to 
this question was surprising in its unanimity; less 
than ten years ago, wide differences of opinion were 
voiced on this issue. 

A characteristic reaction was that of Crane 
Brinton, Professor of History, Harvard University: 

...The opposition often set up between the “ob- 


jective’’ and the “subjective’’ moral or value judg 

ment elements in all of the social sciences, and es- 
pecially in international relations, is a quite un- 
necessary and often harmful form of the “either-or” 
predicament.... I should say that we should study a 
given problem in an ethically neutral manner, but 
that does not mean that we should not have emotions 
or value judgments. There might be some clue to the 
proper adjustment if one considers how a really good 
doctor goes about curing his patient. 

Within this general framework of opinion, shades 
of emphasis were expressed. Without neglecting the 
importance of value judgments, Dr. Kohn believes 
that the student should strive for as much objectiv- 
ity as is humanly possible: 

This objectivity can be neglected only at a great 
danger, because it falsifies the true perspective 
and therefore leads to wrong action. On the other 
hand, the student cannot remain ethically neutral. 
He must describe and analyze the facts as carefully 


and objectively as possible, but he must remain con- 
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i scious that value judgments and moral factors are an 
integral part of the whole picture, and in many ways 
j a very important part. And his actions, though not 


his observations, should be guided by value judg- 
ments. 


But if value judgments serve as the mainsprings 
of action, then this forms an aspect of the study 
which cannot be neglected. Colonel Beukema stressed 
the part played by moral factors in the history of 
this country: 

The history of this country is replete with in- 

j stances where the moral factor became either the 

mainspring of policy or a locked brake on action. We 

have repeatedly paid, and paid heavily, in terms of 

blood and treasure because of our moral scruples. 

In some instances, at least, the price was not too 

high. Britain has likewise paid dearly at times, as 

| shown when moral scruples prevented her from taking 

in time the action which might have prevented Ger- 

many’s seizure of Norway. 

} J. Eugene Harley, Professor of Political Science 
at the University of California, pointed out the 
dangers of carrying ethical neutrality too far: 

The suggestion that the student or professor 

; should remain ethically neutral with regard to the 

field of study and concentrate only on the facts 

would unduly hamstring an inquiring student and a 

professor with deep feelings in a particular field. 

} To suggest neutrality --“ethical neutrality” ~-- in 

these perilous days when the destinies of nations 

} and peoples are clearly at stake seems cool and cal- 

culating and, to say the least, most difficult to 

achieve in practice. I do not see why a conscien- 

; tious teacher may not present the facts in his field 

| and at the same time -- without overdoing the matter 

-- let his own views be known from time to time. 

\ A different direction was given the discussion by 
Eugene Staley who focussed attention primarily on 

) the aim of the student to find and understand social 

, laws with the object of making definite practical 

| applications: 


The first and most immediate practical applica- 





tion is to try to maintain a precarious peace among 
the national governments. The second or long-run 
practical application is to make the transition from 
our present situation to a world government. Unless 
this is successfully accomplished within the decades 
ahead, it is impossible, in my view, to expect that 
civilization as we know it can survive at all. In 
other words, the great practical object of the sci- 
entific study of international relations is to faci- 
litate the abolition of international relations. 
Peace can be secure, in my view, only if interna- 
tional relations give place eventually to world gov- 
ernment, but the process of bringing this about will 
be a very difficult one, for in the meantime it is 
very important that the precarious system of some 
kind of balance among the various sovereign states 
continues to work well enough to maintain at least a 
precarious peace. 

I have sometimes thought of our international re- 
lations problem as analagous to the problem which 
faced the architect of the new capitol in my home 
state of Nebraska. The State needed to continue con- 
ducting its business in the old offices and at the 
same time the old offices and the old building were 
totally inadequate. The architect solved this prob- 
lem by building the new capitol in the form of a 
rectangular building with a hollow center placed 
completely around the old capitol, which remained 
intact until the first two stories of the new build- 
ing were completed. Then the old capitol was torn 
down and hauled out through an opening which had 
been left, and in the last stage of all a new cen- 
tral tower was erected where the old capitol had 
stood. We cannot insure the peace of today and the 
immediate next decade or two by world government; we 
must try to make the old system, imperfect as it is, 
totter along. At the same time, it is necessary to 
start now constructing as rapidly as possible a new 
system which will eventually supersede the old. That 
is a very ticklish undertaking, and all the light 
that can be thrown upon the problems by scientific 
study of social relationships cannot be too much. 
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IV 


Unlike the views of European professors expressed 
at the International Studies Conferences several 
years ago, all the American experts queried here 
agreed that a sufficient degree of intellectual free- 
dom exists in this country to permit the objective 
study of international affairs. 

Said Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown Univer~- 
sity: 

There has been adequate intellectual freedom. 
Whether the individual can utilize that freedom be- 
cause of prejudice arising from nationalist or other 
forces depends upon his own moral fiber and his 
willingness to run the risks and to endure the dis- 
comforts of a minority position. 

Pitman Potter, while admitting the distorting in- 
fluence of nationalist pressures, felt that they 
could successfully be surmounted: 

It is true, of course, that the psychological in- 
fluence of current political thought and activity 
tends to impair the independence of thought of the 
individual student and that this is more serious for 
a student of disarmament than for a student of tulip 
bulbs, but we are fairly well aware of this danger 
and of the necessity of struggling against it. 

This is not a problem peculiar to international 
relations, Quincy Wright feels, but one that can and 
has been successfully overcome: 

I think that a sufficient degree of intellectual 
freedom exists to permit the “scientific’’ study of 
international affairs at the better universities and 
colleges.... The problem is not one confined to In- 
ternational Relations, but to all academic work es- 
pecially in the social sciences. I believe that the 
American Association of University Professors and 
similar organizations have done a great deal in the 
last generation to maintain standards of academic 
tenure and freedom, preventing any stultification of 
scholarly studies in these fields by outside influ- 
ences. 
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Colonel Beukema believes that the real problem is 
not nationalism, but the very reverse: 

Your query as to the pervasive influence of na- 
tionalism and its impairment of academic integrity 
invites one to look back to prewar instruction and 
prewar texts. Objective examination of much of the 


” 


teaching in those “years of illusion’’ will indicate 
that objectivity disappeared when something that was 
quite the reverse of nationalism set the tone of in- 
struction — a costly and dangerous kind of indoctri- 
nation. In our work at West Point we attempt to use 
what is called the “G-2 approach.” One function of 
a military intelligence officer is to determine the 
courses of action open to the other fellow, the rea- 
sons behind them all, and his probable decisions. A 
similar technique, when applied to political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems, helps to put the student 
in the other fellow’s shoes. It is, in short, one 
kind of antidote for excessive nationalism. 

At any rate, the closest approach to unanimity 
was reached on the view that governmental. policy and 
the pervasive influence of nationalism do not impair 
the academic integrity of educational institutions. 


V 


There was little agreement in the designation of 
obstacles in the study of international relations, 
but here the divergences are cumulative rather than 
contradictory 

Pitman Potter stressed economic difficulties, the 
burden of administrative work on professors, emo- 
tional prejudices among students and the public, and 
the shortage of teachers on the lower levels of edu- 
cation. J. Eugene Harley pointed out that unless 
teachers and students of international affairs are 
given the opportunity to travel widely their work 
will inevitably tend to become divorced from reali- 
ty. Philip C. Jessup pointed to the breadth of the 
field, and to the fact that it has not as yet been 
completely systematized. To Henry Wriston, this lat- 
ter point is the inevitable concomitant of the new- 
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ness of the field. 

Nevertheless, all could agree with Brooks Emeny, 
President of the Cleveland Council on World Affairs, 
who pointed out that there was: 

...a tremendous need for the training of students 


in all phases of foreign relations, not only for the 
purpose of recruitment in the Foreign Service, but 
as leaders of thought in the different communities 
of the country. Our manpower shortage in these re- 
spects is really appalling, and we will never in the 
world be able to carry on the kind of foreign policy 
which is necessary for the world’s major nation un- 
less we can recruit on a much larger scale than ever 
before a trained and educated leadership. 


If no other conclusion is yet possible at this 
stage of the debate, the authors of this article can 
at least wholeheartedly concur with Dr. Emeny’s sen- 
timents. 


VI 


Having set ourselves up as rapporteurs to a de- 
bate which, because of its artificial character, 
achieved no agreement, it would be presumptuous for 
us to attempt to draw final conclusions. It seems 
clear that numerous and often profound differences 
of opinion exist on these basic issues 

It is, however, apparent that the discussions 
which have already taken place have, at least, erys- 
tallized the issues. The continuation of this de- 
bate, in its current manifestation, is reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 

This synthetic symposium has touched upon these 
issues chiefly from the educator’s point of view. 
The pressing problems now confronting the student 
in this field are equally in need of study and dis- 
cussion. 

For example, the student realizes that, in order 
to make his preparation meaningful, he must serve 
his internship abroad. How can he overcome the 
physical and financial obstacles in his way? In what 
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way can he best prepare himself academically to 
serve usefully and profitably in the world arena? 
What can we do to bridge the gap between scientific 
study and practical experience? 

Such questions are of vital concern to both us 
and our teachers, and cannot be solved by the indi- 
vidual efforts of individual universities. If the 
actual conduct of international affairs is to bene- 
fit from the tremendous increase in serious study 
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which is now taking place, teachers and students 
must now join together in national and international 
discussion to deal with these problems. 

Perhaps the greatest danger we now face in this 
field of study is a general collapse of student 
morale, caused by a feeling of ivory~tower isolation 
a frustration of our desire to get our hands dirty 
a sense of artificial separation from the real world 
of political decisions and a growing suspicion that 
we are unwanted children. Unless we can break down 
the wall now dividing theory from practice we shall 
lose our most valuable asset -- a sincere enthusiasm 
for our subject. 

This is of course. a problem not restricted to 
international relations. But, in proportion as we 
conceive of the conduct of affairs between states as 
vital, so is its importance enhanced 











UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION FOR 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve 


Dean, Barnard College, Columbia University 


A good many undergraduates today say that they 
want to “go into international work.” Some think 
that a vague desire to solve world problems or to 
live in the romantic environment of a foreign capi- 
tal is sufficient qualification. It is our duty in 
the undergraduate colleges to point out to them that 
a great deal of knowledge, equipment, and experience 
is indispensable for successful service in this com- 
plex field and to provide them with the solid found- 
ation necessary for their future graduate training. 

For the welfare of our country and the world it 
is extremely important that we should discover the 
best of these young candidates and encourage them to 
prepare for international work; because the United 
States has vast and unavoidable responsibilities in 
international affairs and a serious shortage of 
trained and experienced personnel to carry them. 

What is the best undergraduate foundation for 
promising aspirants in the international field? At 
Barnard College we have been experimenting with that 
problem for the past five years. To begin with, they 
all need of course broad general education. Then 
they will profit from “a marriage of languages and 
social sciences,” as one of our professors expressed 
it. Foreign languages must be emphasized from the 
start, with insistence on hearing and speaking them, 
and association with people from the countries where 
they are spoken, -- easy now to achieve in New York 
for almost any language. 

Foreign literatures are also important, as giving 
insight into the minds and ideals of other peoples. 
History is of course indispensable, plenty of it, 
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ancient, mediaeval, and modern. Economics, geography, 
government, philosophy, sociology, are all useful, 
and judicious selections from this wide range should 
be in every student’s program. 

What about a “major’? It is often possible to 
prepare for graduate study in international rela- 
tions by an undergraduate major in a language and 
literature department, or in history, but at Barnard 
we have been trying to develop “interdepartmental 
majors’’ which will give an even better foundation 
for this field of specialization and at the same 
time provide a sound “ liberal education’”’ for the 
student who is not going on to graduate training. 

Our present majors in American Studies, Foreign 
Area Studies and International Relations show our 
progress in this field. They are under the general 
supervision of a faculty committee. Like other ef- 
forts to break down the barriers between departments, 
now developing at various institutions in our coun- 
try, this one encounters obstacles and perplexities. 
But it is a pretty problem in educational adminis- 
tration, and we are determined to solve it success- 
fully. For here at Barnard we have unique opportuni- 
ties to start internationally minded young students 
on their way to real knowledge and usefulness. 












INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AS A FIELD OF STUDY 


Arnold Wolfers 


Professor of International 
Relations, Yale University 


World War II and its stormy aftermath are con- 
vincing an ever increasing number of educators that 
the study of international relations should be given 
a prominent place in the curriculum of both under- 
graduate and graduate schools. The urgent need for 
more knowledge and understanding of a world in which 
this country has come to play such a leading role is 
no longer questioned. The problem is how to apply 
the resources of the social sciences most effective- 
ly to matters concerning international affairs and 
how to increase these resources 

Those who introduced and conducted courses in 
this field after the first World War had uppermost 
in their minds blueprints for a better order and the 
promotion of the League of Nations; now interest is 
focussed on the complex and baffling conditions 
within which foreign policy and efforts for world 
reform must operate. There exists today a consider: 
able amount of agreement among scholars concerning 
the subject matter of international relations; it 
should comprise all social relations -- political, 
economic, legal, and cultural -- which transcend na- 
tional boundaries. Not all of these relations are 
inter-state relations or concern national foreign 
policy directly. Supernational organizations, the 
United Nations as well as the various international 
functional organizations, require special attention; 
but so do the many private associations such as po- 
litical parties, trade unions, religious bodies, 
chambers of commerce, and ideological movements, 
which in their transnational activities profoundly 
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affect the present course of world affairs. 

Economists and lawyers have long found it neces- 
sary to develop special concepts and theories for 
dealing with international economic relations and 
international law; political scientists, at least in 
the English-speaking countries, have only started to 
produce the conceptual tools which would allow them 
to grapple adequately with the problems presented by 
international politics -~ the very core of the sub- 
ject matter of international relations. 

Little is gained by discussing whether interna- 
tional relations constitutes a separate discipline. 
I like to think of this subject as an applied sci- 
ence, in many ways similar to medicine; the latter 
draws on disciplines such as physiology, biology, 
and psychology, while the student of international 
relations must call upon the political scientist. 
the economist, and the lawyer, the geographer, the 
historian, and also upon the anthropologist, socio- 
logist, and psychologist for the generalized knowl- 
edge which may help him in the solution of his prob: 
lems. Unfortunately, like the physician, he too is 
dealing much of the time with the question of howto 
cure “diseases’’ or how to heal wounds 

It is obviously impossible for any student to 
study thoroughly all the disciplines listed above, 
but neither is it necessary for him to do so. Some 
background knowledge of diplomatic history and geo- 
graphy is obviously needed; the importance of a 
thorough grounding in the methods of political sci- 
ence for the study of international politics cannot 
be overemphasized. Beyond that, some will place the 
emphasis on the economic, some on the legal aspects 
Others will stress the psychological or other ap 
Proaches to the problems which confront both the 
Statesman and the scholar. As in medicine, it will 
always be difficult for the student to maintain a 
Proper balance between an all-round, even if super 
ficial, understanding of the whole field and a spec~ 
ialized but thorough knowledge of one particular 
aspect 

The student of intersxational relations is under 
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the same obligation to be objective and dispassion- 
ate as every other student of the social sciences. 
This may be particularly difficult for him if he is 
passionately concerned with the course of world 
events or if he is a man of strong preferences and 
convictions. But the economist studying labor prob- 
lems may also find that his wishes, prejudices, or 
emotions tend to get the better of him if he is not 
constantly on the watch 

Attention should be devoted primarily to a care- 
ful analysis of the contemporary multi-state system 
and to the conduct of its components. Even when in- 
terest is focussed on other and perhaps more satis- 
factory types of international order, the problem 
of how to bring about change cannot be solved ex- 
cept on the basis of a thorough comprehension of the 
human and other factors which set limits to our 
choices and modes of procedure. Much can be done to 
clarify alternative methods by which objectives of 
foreign policy can be attained and to estimate the 
sacrifices, risks, and advantages of one method over 
another. 

While, as a social scientist, the student of in- 
ternational relations has no special competence to 
judge the moral merits of ends or means, his greater 
insight and familiarity with the problems should 
make him more useful whether he decides to espouse a 
cause like world government or to render active sup- 
port to the foreign policy of his government. The 
undergraduate-who is seeking a liberal education 
with no intention of devoting himself to world af- 
fairs after graduation will find that the study of 
international relations offers excellent educational 
opportunities. In bringing the methods of many dis- 
ciplines to bear on a subject of such importance, 
breadth and interest concentration in this field is 
peculiarly capable of liberalizing the mind and 
stimulating intellectual curiosity. 
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RECENT CONFERENCES ON THE STUDY OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Paul Seabury 


Speaking at a recent Princeton Bicentennial Con- 
ference on Higher Education, Dr. Howard E. Wilson, 
Assistant Director of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, cited the ‘need for and the pos- 
sibility of the intensification of an international 
outlook in university instruction at the levels of 
general education, of graduate specialization, and 
of training of international civil servants.” Des- 
Ppite the extensive and growing interest in the study 
of international relations in this country, it is 
notable that few public conferences have been held 
recently devoted primarily to a study of teaching in 
this field. 

Recent conferences concerning education for in- 
ternational cooperation have been mainly concerned 
with the participation of higher educational insti- 
tutions in: (1) educational rehabilitation of war- 
devastated areas; (2) international exchange of stu- 
dents, educators, and scientific and cultural mis- 
sions; (3) international exchange of educational, 
scientific, and cultural information. Activities in 
these fields are being stimulated and coordinated 
Vigorously by participation of American educational 
institutions in the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization. 

However, specific recommendations for the broad- 
ening and integration of college level studies of 
international relations have been made in the report 
of the Conference of the Association of American 
Colleges which was held at Estes Park, Colorado, in 
June, 1946. Salient recommendations were: (1) close 
Cooperation with UNESCO activities of the type men- 
tioned above; (2) establishment of adequate courses 
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in international relations; (3) emphasis in all 
fields of social studies in ideas, ideals and aspi- 
rations “éommon to all people”; (4) the creation or 
expansion of area study programs in curricula; (5) 
increasing student activities in international rela- 
tions clubs, etc;; (6) increased college and univer- 
sity participation in community education to in- 
crease “international mindedness.” At the November 
National Conference on International Educational 
Reconstruction.in Washington, D.C., attended by 
representatives of more than a hundred national or- 
ganizations, concrete attention was given to the 
encouragement of international student exchange, 
particularly to encourage foreign students to study 
in American institutions of higher education. The 
Conference report particularly stressed the impor- 
tance of exchange with the Soviet Union. 

Current discussions on college curricula among 
educators in the field of international relations 
are being held under the auspices of the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York City at the present 
time. Memoranda of these studies, now in preparation 
under the guidance of Dr. Grayson Kirk of Columbia 
University, will probably be released by next fall. 








—— 





INSTITUTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


A Survey of Graduate Schools in France, 
Switzerland, Great Britain and the Commonwealth, 
Latin America, and the United States 


Richard Sneider with Harold Melahn and René Tron 


The impact of the second World War on the conduct 
of international relations has not yet been fully 
evaluated. Obviously, though, the pace and the num 
ber of international contacts has increased, while 
the territorial scope of each nation’s contacts has 
likewise been enlarged. The aim of this article is 
to survey the academic facilities now available to 
meet this expansion in international relations. 

International Studies in France, Switzerland, 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth, Latin America, 
and the United States are discussed in varying de- 
grees of detail. The scope of each section has been 
determined by the availability of factual informa- 
tion, and the breadth of national activity. The 
Journal depended mainly on information received from 
the various institutions on the basis of a question- 
Naire sent to them. In general, other sources were 
not utilized due to the desire to survey present, 
not past, activity in the field. Consequently this 
article, far from being a definitive study, offers 
only an inkling of present trends in International 
Studies. 

The lack of more complete data naturally prevents 
the drawing of a coherent and reliable set of con- 
clusions. However, on the basis of even this limited 
material, it is obvious that no great transformation 
has occurred in the methodology of the study of in- 
ternational affairs since the war, but that, rather, 
there has been a continued projection of pre-war de- 
velopments. Moreover, there has been no striking 
increase in new institutions, even in the United 
States, where the greatest activity has taken place 
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and where most previously-established institutions 
have expanded their facilities. Perhaps, a period of 
ten years must elapse before the effect of the war 
and expanding international activity can be measured 
in the academic sphere. In the interim, the follow- 
ing report is submitted as an indication of the 
present status of international studies in particu- 
lar regions of the world. 


FRANCE 


In France, the teaching of the various subjects 
making up international affairs is traditionally 
divided between the Faculties of Letters and Laws, 
with the latter preponderant. This lack of a sepa- 
rate department has proven generally unsatisfactory, 
according to Andre Tibal, Professor in the Faculty 
of Letters at the University of Paris. He declared 
at the eleventh session of the International Studies 
Conference at Prague in 1938: ‘There is often a 
fatal tendency for students (in such a situation) 
to concentrate on studies which will enable them to 
pass examinations for government service or for the 
school.” 

In Paris, the center for the study of interna- 
tional affairs, there are two main divisions of 
academic organization: the separate institutes, of 
which there are four, and the program sponsored by 
the Carnegie Endowment at its European Center. 

The traditional academic division in the interna- 
tional relations field is fully evident in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, which maintains institutions under 
both the Faculty of Letters and the Faculty of Laws. 

The Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales is 
the separate school within the jurisdiction of the 
Faculty of Letters. The program includes on the one 
hand, courses in the various aspects of internation- 
al law, and, on the other, courses in contemporary 
diplomatic history, political economy, economic ge- 
ography, political science, and economics. A bache- 
lor’s degree is a prerequisite and a diploma after 
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two years or a certificate after one year are of- 
fered. The school has long been noted for the inter- 
national character and excellent reputation of its 
teaching staff. 

Under the control of the Faculty of Law at the 
Same university is the Institut du Droit Comparé 
(Institute of Comparative Law). Comparative consti- 
tutional, civil, commercial, and maritime law is 
studied, original research work is stressed, and 
courses are largely made up of seminars at which 
reports are read and discussed. 

The Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques before 
the war was one of the schools not under State con- 
trol, but has been subject to the same regulations 
as other French schools since the liberation. It of- 
fers an ensemble of courses designed to prepare men 
for the diplomatic and consular services, and for 
political, financial, industrial, and commercial 
careers. Traditionally, it has been regarded as the 
best school of its kind in Europe and has always at- 
tracted many students from other countries, espe- 
cially the United States. The course comprises five 
sections: economic and financial, social, diploma- 
tic, constitutional law, and history. Instructors 
include members of the Faculty of the University of 
Paris, members of the government, as well as visit- 
ing lecturers. Prerequisites are a college degree 
and evidence of the ability to read and understand 
spoken French. The course covers two years. 

Another unaffiliated school is the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Internationales. [t was founded in 
1924 to furnish instruction on “the life of foreign 
nations, their aspirations and their needs.” Present 
day problems are stressed, with emphasis on economic 
and political geography. The course lasts two years. 

The study of international affairs in France has, 
in addition, been materially advanced by the con- 
tributions of the European Center of the Carnegie 
Endowment, located in Paris. At present, teaching 
activities have been suspended due to the disloca- 
tions of war and the reorganization of the Founda- 
tion itself. It is expected that the work will be 
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continued in the near future. In the meantime the 
Foundation’s library facilities in Paris are still 
operating. 

The Carnegie Professorship in Paris was created 
in 1925. It consisted of a group of lectures and of 
courses dealing with “present day relations between 
nations.” The professor conducting the course on the 
subject chosen for study during the academic year 
gave the audiences a general orientation and basic 
documentation. At stated times lectures were deliv- 
ered by persons possessing the highest qualities in 
the field and belonging to the countries especially 
concerned with the problem. No attempt was made to 
have the different lecturers agree beforehand, and 
it was left to the audience to judge between the 
opinions expressed 

Another group of studies was that sponsored by 
the European Center for its registered students who 
were under the Law Faculties and the Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Internationales. Examinations and di- 
plomas were provided for these students. In addition 
courses in the European Center were open to the 
public. 

The disruption of academic life during the war 
has prevented France from making any sweeping chan- 
ges in international studies in the postwar period. 
Despite the lack of new developments, the continu- 
ation of the prewar institutions places France as a 
leading center of study. 


SWITZERLAND 


The League of Nations and its affiliated interna- 
tional organizations transformed Switzerland into a 
leading world center of international relations. As 
a natural consequence, there was a compensating in- 
terest in the study of the subject within the coun: 
try Despite its size, it supports three separate 
institutes, one mainly functioning as an educational 
center, one combining academic study and research. 
and one concentrating on research work. In addition, 
the University of Geneva has an area studies pro 
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gram on Central Europe, and every one of the seven 
Swiss universities offers some work in aspects of 
international relations and a course in internation- 
al law. Considering the total higher educational 
facilities available in Switzerland, the proportion 
devoted to international studies is notably great. 

An integral part of the Faculty of Letters of the 
University of Geneva is a newly-~instituted School 
for Interpreters, designed to improve the training 
of diplomats, consuls, international organization 
workers, and interpreters. Included in the curricu- 
lum are typical documents which the student will be 
called upon to translate in his future work and in- 
stantaneous translation. Students are also urged to 
Visit courses in international law, political sci- 
ence, public finance, and others. After four semes 
ters of university studies and two in the School, 
the student may receive the degrees of traducteur 
traducteur-interprete, or traducteur et interprete 
parlementaire. 

The Graduate Institute of International Studies, 
Organized in 1927 by Geneva with the assistance of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, functions on both the 
academic and research levels. Although it maintains 
close relations with the University of Geneva with 
regard to studies and examinations, it cannot be 
considered a typical Swiss school. It represents an 
almost unique type of educational institution, with 
students and faculty drawn from many countries, 
whose organization facilitates its activities as a 
research center. The curriculum includes ‘the sci- 
entific study of contemporary international rela 
tions, studied from the legal, economic, political, 
and historical points of view.” Degrees offered are 
a diploma from the Institute, a license, or a doc- 
torate in political science. 

The Institute of International Law and interna- 
tional Relations was created shortly before the war 
under the Law Faculty at the University of Basle. It 
is primarily a research institute, intended to aid 
the activity of the Swiss Coordinating Committee for 
International Studies. The Institute has a library 
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of its own, and is financed by annual appropriations 
from the Law Faculty and by gifts from private per- 
sons. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


The unique characteristics of the educaticnal 
system in the British Isles and the Commonwealth 
have affected the development of international 
studies in these regions, and forced it to follow 
a somewhat different course than other countries. 
There is a basic difference of approach between the 
factual, empirical American higher education, and 
the deductive, intellectual emphasis of the British 
system. Yet, while differing as to emphasis, the 
British and American systems possess a common flex- 
ibility, which is not generally found in France, 
for example, where the universities stress system, 
order, and general principles. This flexibility has 
enabled British universities to experiment more 
with variant groupings of courses, especially in 
the field of international relations. 

In general, the study of international affairs 
in Great Britain is not highly formalized, nor does 
any set pattern readily appear. Three levels of or- 
ganization may be seen. First, there are the univer- 
sities teaching international studies in separate 
departments. Secondly, there are universities with 
special chairs and lectureships. Third, and most 
numerous, are the universities where the study of 
international relations is incidental to the work of 
other departments, and no special organization is 
attempted. 

In the first group there are two universities: 
the University of Wales and the London School of 
Economics. The first separate department of interna- 
tional studies to be set up was the Department of 
International Politics at the College of Abersys- 
twyth in the University of Wales shortly after the 
first World War. The Department offers both under- 
graduate and postgraduate studies of international 
relations. Six courses of lectures are offered by 
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the Department: Comparative Politics, International 
Relations and Administration (two courses), Applied 
Politics, Diplomatic History, and a course of public 
lectures delivered by the Wilson Professor. 

The Department of International Studies at the 
London School of Economics was established in the 
following years. The Ernest Cassel Chair of Interna- 
tional Relations was founded in the session 1923-24, 
and was first filled by Professor Noel-Baker. ; 

In the Department of International Studies there 
are not only facilities for undergraduate and post- 
graduate training, but, in addition, a certificate 
in International Relations is awarded to students of 
relatively advanced standing, normally after comple- 
tion of two full sessions’ work. This course is de- 
signed to meet the needs of members of the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services. 

The curriculum for international studies at the 
London School of Economics includes functional, re- 
gional, and survey courses. But the Department of 
International Relations offers in its present pro- 
gram only functional and survey courses. Study for 
the Certificate in International Studies includes 
the following required subjects: International Rela- 
tions, Diplomatic History 1818-1939, International 
Institutions, General Economics and the Economic 
Factor in International Affairs, and International 
Law. 

No formalized procedure, except through the nor- 
mal competitive examinations, has been evolved to 
place graduates in the government service, nor is 
there, presently, any method by which graduates may 
Serve as apprentices in governmental work during 
their academic training. Furthermore, the School has 
never relied, as far as its educational program is 
concerned, upon governmental advice or direction. 

Parenthetically, the gap in regional courses is 
to a degree compensated for by the programs offered 
at the University of London. There, the School of 
Slavonic Studies, and the School of Oriental Studies 
offer a course which combines the study of language, 
culture, and history 
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At the second level of the organization of inter~ 
national studies in Great Britain are those univer- 
sities having special chairs or lectureships. The 
Universities of Oxford and of Birmingham and the 
University College of Southwest England at Exeter 
are at this stage. As yet these special appointments 
have not led to independent departments of interna 
tional relations, but they form a nucleus around 
which a department can develop 

The third level of the organization of the study 
of international relations consists of those univer- 
sities where the study of international relations is 
incidental to the work of the other departments. 
This group includes the Universities of Cambridge, 
Bristol, Manchester, and Glasgow. The various facul 
ties devote some attention to general international 
relations, but no effort is made to institute an 
integrated program of study in the international 
relations field 

Not all international studies in the British 
Isles and Commonwealth are carried on in the univer- 
sities. Two institutions which have played a great 
part as research institutions in the international 
studies field are the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, which is separately organized in 
Great Britain, in all the dominions, and in India, 
and the Grotius Society. 

Turning from Great Britain to the Commonwealth, 
there exist few universities which place any stress 
on the specialized study of international relations. 
Canada leads in the development of such studies, and 
if letters from Canadian universities are any indi- 
cation, it can be expected that there will be rapid 
growth of organized study of international relations 
in the future. The special courses already offered 
emphasize the undergraduate level with possible 
postgraduate development when conditions permit. 

The University of British Columbia has estab- 
lished a Department of International Studies, offer- 
ing an honors program in the field for undergraduate 
students. It will start its program in September, 
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1947. The emphasis will be placed on teaching inter- 
national studies through a broad grouping of courses. 
To broaden the scope, it is expected that Far East- 
ern studies will be added in the near future 

The University of Toronto has recently appointed 
a professor in the field of international studies 
and has held exploratory conferences in expectation 
of organizing a program of study of international 
affairs sometime in the near future. 

In Australia, the Universities of Melbourne and 
Adelaide have recognized international relations as 
a separate academic field for undergraduate degrees. 
However, there are no separate departments of inter 
national relations. At the Prague International 
Studies Conference in 1938 the Australians said that 
no separate departments had been set up at that time 
because there was then no need for graduates with 
such specialized training. 

With regard to the Empire, Professor M. S. Sunda- 
ram, the Educational Liaison Officer for India, says 
that several Indian universities include studies in 
international affairs as part of their regular 
course, but there are no special studies exclusively 
in this field as yet. It is interesting to note that 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, a comparative 
newcomer to the academic field, has a Department of 
International Relations. 

From this survey it can be seen that provisions 
for special programs in international studies in 
Great Britain, the Commonwealth, and the Empire are 
limited, considering the territorial scope, and in 
Comparison with the facilities available in France 
and Switzerland. There are only four universities 
with separate departments of international studies 
Of these, only the London School of Economics has a 
fully integrated and organized program. There are 
indications, especially in Canada, that the increas 
ing demand for men, well-grounded in international 
Studies, will be met with an expanded educational 
program 
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LATIN AMERICA 


There is little evidence that much progress has 
been made in the Latin American area in higher edu- 
cation in international affairs. No institution 
reported a separate division specifically organized 
for this purpose. When courses dealing with the 
general subject of international relations are of- 
fered, they are usually given under a faculty of 
laws. A notable exception in this respect is the 
Escola Livre de Sociologia E Politica de Sao Paulo 
(Brazil) which seems to have made a start in organ- 
izing a program of advanced studies in the field. 
One course is now being offered and an expansion of 
the program is indicated. There has also been some 
activity in Mexican universities. 

Most national governments in the area maintain 
institutions for the purpose of training diplomatic 
personnel in the traditional manner. Also the Uni- 
versidad de Buenos Aires (Argentina) offers a four 
year course of study leading to a “License for Con- 
sular Service.” Information as to the content of the 
course was not received. 


UNITED STATES 


The United States has been the scene of a vast 
expansion of interest and activity in international 
affairs during the war and post-war periods. Al- 
though it is impossible at present to measure the 
exact scope of the corresponding increase in aca- 
demic training in the field, a concerted effort to 
expand present facilities and to institute new 
graduate programs appears prevalent throughout most 
of the country. A second effect of the experience 
during the war has been the increasing emphasis upon 
regional studies, utilizing the experimental work 
done by the Army and Navy Area Studies Programs in 
Various universities. Once again it is too soon to 
generalize on the extent of its emphasis and on the 
degree of integration with functional courses and 
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specific academic disciplines. 


The graduate study of international relations in 
the United States can be broken down into three 
general levels of organization. First, there are the 
independently organized professional schools of in- 
ternational studies. Second, there are the universi- 
ties with separate departments or programs of inter- 
national affairs in the graduate schools. Third, 
there are the numerous universities offering courses 
and occasionally majors in the field. Since a com- 
prehensive survey of the field would have been far 
beyond the scope of the Journal, the report has 
been arbitrarily limited to examples in the first 
two categories. 

In the first group, the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy stands as one of the first institu- 
tions of its kind in this country. Founded in 1933, 
under the auspices of Tufts College and with the 
cooperation of Harvard University, it operates as an 
integrated unit. Its program is designed primarily 
to provide training for careers in the Foreign Serv- 
ice and many other branches of public service. The 
curriculum emphasizes functional courses, such as 
international law and organization, diplomacy, in-~ 
ternational politics, and international economic 
relations. Regional studies have been introduced dur- 
ing the past decade, but they are only of a general 
nature and do not include concentrated area- language 
programs. Although the Fletcher School has no of fi- 
cial connection with the government, it maintains a 
close relationship through its faculty, lectures by 
specialists from Washington, and the inclusion of 
Prominent government officials on its Board of Ad- 
Visors. 

The strategic location of Washington, D.C., has 
enabled that city to play an outstanding role in the 
training of potential public officials in the inter- 
national field. The School of Advanced International 
Studies was founded there in 1944 under the auspices 
of the Foreign Service Educational Foundation for 
the primary purpose of providing trained specialists 
in international affairs. The emphasis of the curri- 
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culum, although it includes courses in area studies, 
is placed upon the attainment of a “thorough ground- 
ing in the fundamentals of international relations.” 
In addition, the work of the Middle East Institute 
and the Institute of Inter-American Studies is con- 
ducted in close conjunction with the School. An in- 
teresting feature has been the particular considera- 
tion for admission of engineers and other technical 
men who require additional training in international 
affairs. Close personal contact is maintained with 
the government, although no formalized procedure 
exists to syphon off its graduates into government 
service. 

The Columbia University School of International 
Affairs also belongs in this category. (The School’s 
program is surveyed by its director elsewhere in 
this issue. - Ed. ) 

The differentiation between the professional 
schools and the second category (the universities 
with separate departments or programs of interna- 
tional studies), is very slight. The latter, in gen- 
eral, attempt to integrate their curriculum with 
courses offered in their graduate schools, while, at 
the same time, providing specialized courses in the 
field. 

In September, 1946, Harvard University instituted 
its Program of Regional and International Studies, 
under the faculty of Arts and Sciences. Two separate 
programs were actually involved in this project: an 
international affairs program, and a regional stud- 
ies program in the China area. The former, designed 
primarily for students intending to follow govern~ 
ment careers, emphasizes three elements: “a broad 
knowledge of the foreign countries with which one 
expects to deal: an understanding of the history, 
traditions, institutions, geography, and culture of 
the United States; and an understanding of the 
nature and functioning of the instrumentalities 
through which relations between countries proceed.’ 
A maximum amount of flexibility is permitted the 
student in selecting courses offered by the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, although students are expected 
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to be familiar with such functional fields as inter- 
national law, administration, and economic relations 
by the end of the first year. A close linkage with 
government agencies is projected through lectures by 
government officials, student internships, and gov- 
ernment officials taking ‘“‘refresher’’ courses in the 
program. 

The curriculum of the Regional Studies program in 
China is more rigid, with a prescribed seminar on 
China and a prescribed language course for both 
years. In the second year some concentrated work in 
one of the academic disciplines is recommended. For- 
malized efforts are also made in this program to in- 
crease the area of contact between the students and 
the government, although the program is designed to 
provide men for both government work and for further 
academic training. 

American University has established a Department 
of International Relations and Organization in the 
Graduate Division of the School of Social Sciences 
and Public Affairs. The objective of this Department 
is to provide both “in-service” training for govern- 
ment employees and general academic education, which 
can lead to either government service or an academic 
career. The core of the curriculum is formed by 
courses in international organization, international 
law, and international administration. These are 
supplemented by special courses on the United Na- 
tions, Specialized Agencies, and regional studies. 
Government advice and cooperation is gained through 
the numerous government experts who serve as adjunct 
professors and instructors. Similar assistance is 
given by persons attached to international organiza- 
tions located in Washington. 

Yale University offers graduate degrees in Inter- 
national Relations through its Graduate School and 
the Yale Institute of International Studies. The In- 
Stitute also promotes research by its members and a 
number of excellent studies have been published in 
the last decade. The emphasis of the curriculum is 
Placed upon the general functional courses, although 
it offers some regional studies courses. The stu- 
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dents are not selected with the intention of train- 
ing possible government employees 

The University of Chicago is another example of | 
the organization of international relations study as 
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an organic part of the graduate school. The general | 


purpose of its Committee on International Relations 
is the provision of research and professional train- 
ing. The unique feature of this program is the uti- 
lization of relevant courses in all departments and 
the organization of these courses into programs fit- 
ting the needs of the particular student. The study 
is divided into thirteen fields, six general and 
seven regional. Each individual program is usually a 
combination of general and regional courses. 

The Walter Hines Page School of International Re- 
lations defies classification in either of the above 
two categories. It was established as a graduate re- 
search institute which grants no degree of its own. 
Page School Fellows, usually limited to two, conduct 
independent research projects and also offer courses 


in the various departments of Johns Hopkins Univer- | 


sity. At present the courses offered by the Page 
School are primarily in the Far Eastern field. 


Although this survey has not gone beyond the dis- | 


cussion of the major institutions carrying on a for- 
malized program of study in the field of interna- 


tional relations, several tentative conclusions can | 


be drawn. First, the emphasis of most of these in- 


stitutions seems to have been placed on providing | 


adequately trained personnel for government agencies 
dealing with international problems. This is espe- 
cially true of the schools and programs established 
within the past five years. Second, although the 
curricula of the various schools have been expanded 
to include regional studies courses, most still con- 
centrate on the general functional courses. Lastly, 
despite the extensive governmental activities in the 
teaching of regional programs during the war, the 
tendency toward a formalized relationship between 
university and government does not appear to have 
taken place in the social sciences to the extent 
that it has in the physical sciences. 


~ 





UNESCO AND THE STUDENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Harrison Parker 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization was established in December, 
1946, as an operating intergovernmental agency, co- 
operating with but independent of the United Nations 
and having important responsibilities in matters of 
education, science, and culture. This was a giant 
step forward in international cooperation which will 
probably prove to be of great consequence to most of 
mankind. UNESCO’s program contains projects which 
will be of special benefit to students of interna- 
tional affairs, since these students will, in the 
future, become the workers in all fields who will 
make the United Nations a truly successful organiza- 
tion. These projects, therefore, deserve special 
consideration. 

The purpose of UNESCO is well stated in the Con- 
Stitution adopted in London on November 16, 1945. 
Since “the defenses of peace must be constructed in 
the minds of men,” the purpose of UNESCO is “to con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting collabo- 
ration among the nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further universal respect 
for justice, for the rule of law and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, without distinction of 
race, sex, language, or religion, by the Charter of 
the United Nations.” To realize this purpose UNESCO 
will collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual 
knowledge and understanding of peoples, will give 
fresh impulse to popular education and to the spread 
of culture, and will maintain, increase, and dissem- 
inate knowledge. This program will thus have a di 
rect and important effect on the training and educa- 
tion of students of international affairs. 

A considerable amount of precedent existed for 
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UNESCO, both in public and in private fields. There 
are three organizations in particular whose work 


prepared the ground for the new organization. The | 


first of these was the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation, established in Paris in 
1926 as an agency of the Commission on Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations. This group did 
prominent work in the field of higher education and 
research. The second was the International Bureau of 
Education, set up in Geneva in 1925. The third and 
most direct predecessor of UNESCO was the Conference 
of Allied Ministers of Education, which was in ses- 
sion in London during the war years. It was there 
that the first draft of the UNESCO Constitution was 
prepared. Voluntary and independent international 
associations of professional workers and scholars 
were also important forerunners of UNESCO. For in- 
stance, the International Congress of Scientific 
Unions has had valuable experience in international 
cooperation among specialists in the field of the 
natural sciences. The same is true of the Interna- 
tional Union of Academies, which has had experience 





in international cooperation in the historical and | 
humanistic fields since 1919. Non-governmental asso- | 
ciations such as these which bring together scholars | 


in the same fields of study have had marked influ- 
ence on the development of UNESCO. The experience of 
these organizations can now be put to greater use, 
for UNESCO exists as a great official coordinating 
framework in which all of these groups, both inter- 
governmental and independent, can cooperate in work- 
ing toward results formerly impossible of attainment. 

Previous to the London Conference, educational, 
scientific, and cultural groups worked independently 


~ 


in agitating for official recognition in the new | 


international organization. At San Francisco, these 


groups united and became so strong that as a result | 


of their mutual efforts the United Nations Charter, 
unlike any previous one, recognized the importance 
of education and culture as factors to be considered 
in maintaining the United Nations. At London in 
November, 1945, all of the separate groups combined, 
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and, after discussion and consultation, agreed on 
the Constitution of UNESCO. This Constitution has 
now been adopted by some thirty states, with several 
others now in the process of ratification. Thus a 
strong coalition of these groups was formed, which, 
after the agreement between it and the United Na- 
tions had been signed, enjoyed official recognition 
as an agency with serious responsibilities in the 
fields of its competence. 

The London Conference of 1945 provided for a Pre- 
paratory Commission to prepare a plan for implement 
ing the Constitution. This Commission prepared the 
outline of a program of action, a structural organi- 
zation, a budget, and other matters. Most of its 
work was done by a temporary Secretariat which had 
about 200 staff members at its peak size. This Con- 
mission called the first General Conference which 
met in Paris on November 19, 1946. 

The General Conference was in session at Paris 
from November 19 through December 10. It accomplished 
two major tasks:-those of organization for action 
and preparation of a program. It is the result of 
the work of its Program Commission, as finally 
agreed upon by the Conference, that is of importance 
to the student of international affairs. This pro- 
gram is very broad and varied. UNESCO will stimu- 
late, facilitate, and coordinate work done in widely 
Scattered areas and agencies, and it will operate 
enterprises only when it will not duplicate other 
effective services provided by national commissions 
Or private agencies. Dr. Julian Huxley was appointed 
UNESCO’s first Director-General, and he is now in 
the process of forming the Secretariat and putting 
Specific field projects into operation. 

The first and most important job which UNESCO 
must do before anything else is that of educational 
reconstruction and rehabilitation. UNESCO is not a 
relief organization, but its responsibilities in the 
field of relief are great. It is now actively en- 
gaged in a campaign to encourage governments, na- 
tional and international voluntary associations, 
foundations, churches, universities, schools, and in 
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dividuals to provide money, materials, and services 
for the necessary tasks of reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation. UNESCO will publish, translate, or re- 
produce materials needed for use in this work; it 
will attempt to discover donors of fellowships and 





arrange and coordinate the exchange of fellows on a/| 
wide basis; it will arrange for specialists to visit | 
the war-torn areas, and will seek to promote and to/| 


secure equitable distribution of a series of youth- 
service camps in devastated areas for the summer of 
1947. Several of these projects will be of interest 
to students of international affairs in all coun- 
tries; many such students will be able to make use 


of these projects either directly or through using | 


their reports. 

Reconstruction and rehabilitation, however, are 
only the immediate problems. The long-range projects 
which were developed by the delegates at the General 
Conference in Paris on the recommendation of the 
Preparatory Commission include those which are of 
the most interest to students of international af- 


fairs. In the Program Commission, the projects were | 


divided up into six main spheres: education, mass 
communication, libraries and museums, natural sci- 
ences, human sciences, and the creative arts. The 


Program Commission recognized that UNESCO would have | 
to begin its work on a relatively small scale, be- 


cause a limited budget of six million dollars would 
restrict, in many cases, the hiring of an adequate 
staff of qualified personnel. Therefore, it was 
forced to give priorities to the various projects, 
though most of them were equally vital. 

This is not the place, however, to give a com- 


? 


plete resumé of the program of UNESCO. For those who | 


are interested in detailed information on the com- 


plete program, UNESCO has issued a document entitled | 


Report of the Programme Committee of the UNESCO 
General Conference. My intention is to describe only 
those particular projects which will have a direct 
bearing on students of international affairs. 

Most of these projects were included in the sug- 
gestions of the Sub-commission on Education and the 
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Sub-commission on Social Sciences, Philosophy, and 
Humanistic Studies. They fall under three main head- 
ings: curricula reform in the universities; coordi- 
nation of student activities; and the creation of 
new materials for study in the form of research pro- 
jects and reports. 

Many individuals who framed the program of UNESCO 
felt that one of the great needs was for curricula 
reform in the universities of the world. It was de- 
cided that the international factor should be empha- 
sized in all the existing universities. The estab- 
lishment of a new world center of university life 
was thought to be wasteful and inefficient at the 
present time. They thought that it would be much 
better to have many universities which were really 
universal in character, which were open to students 
from all cultural areas of the world and which would 
attract scholars from all areas to their faculties, 
than to have one single world university. 

In the first place, emphasis must be placed on 
the international factor on the level of general 
education. Most college graduates today, especially 
in the United States, leave their schools with an 
inadequate and nebulous conception of the world 
beyond the borders of their own country. One remedy 
for this is, of course, compulsory courses in inter- 
national relations and in the study of foreign cul- 
tures. However, this is not enough. Certain standard 
elements in the traditional program of courses need 
reorientation in the light of international reali- 
ties. For instance, the teaching of American history 
will have to be more carefully organized and present- 
ed to give due emphasis to the impact of interna- 
tional influences on the development of the country. 
Activities now being carried on for this purpose 
include the Asia and Latin America surveys. 

UNESCO will be prepared to help universities 
develop such an emphasis through the projects which 
have already been approved for 1947. UNESCO will 
facilitate contacts among faculty members, research 
leaders and writers. It will carry on a program of 
translation of the great writings in all languages. 
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It will act as a bibliographic and abstracting agen- 
cy, and will sponsor and aid research. It will col- 
lect and disseminate information about promising 
developments and practices in college and university 
programs. In this UNESCO will supplement and coordi- 
nate the activities of the universities themselves, 
although leaving, in most cases, the initiative to 
the universities. 

From these activities all students of interna- 
tional affairs will benefit. These proposed changes 
will directly affect the undergraduate training of 
all college students. However, the field of general 
education is only one of the areas in which curricu- 
la reform in the universities is needed. 


UNESCO is also very interested in developing a 


group of competent professional men and women devot- 
ed to the international aspects of the fields in 
which they specialize. In the educational, scientif- 
ic, and cultural fields there is a desperate lack of 
experts who are also familiar with the international 
relations and administrative problems of their par- 
ticular fields. Therefore, UNESCO will encourage and 
aid in the development of training of this type in 
the graduate schools of the universities of the 
world. UNESCO will do this by furthering more sys- 
tematic international contacts among specialists and 
by coordinating research of an international scope. 
This type of work will benefit those students of in- 
ternational affairs who also plan to develop a high 
degree of academic specialization in a particular 
field. 

The third area in which curricula reform is nec- 
essary is in the training of an international civil 
service. At present, many of the international or- 
ganizations are having much difficulty in finding 
competent men to fill positions in the secretariats 
not calling for any high academic specialization. 
The necessity of drawing these people from different 
geographic and cultural areas is only one of the 
problems. As Dr. Howard Wilson of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace said, “Even more 
difficult is the task of finding in any cultural 
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area of the world a sufficient number of people ade- 
quately trained in the languages, in the cultures of 
peoples, and in the techniques and principles of in- 
ternational action. The international civil servant 
must be more than a transplanted citizen of his 
homeland. The qualities of personal fitness, of sen- 
sitivity toward different cultures and the varying 
backgrounds of co-workers, of constructive coopera~ 
tion within a diverse group, are not qualities easi- 
ly found. They require definite, consistent, focused 
training of well-selected people. One of the great 
tasks to which certain professional schools as well 
as the general colleges within the university should 
address themselves is that of special training and 
program planning for prospective civil servants at 
the international level.” 

UNESCO will be very active in the development of 
a training program for these international civil 
servants. It will survey developments, study possi- 
bilities, and will coordinate the activities of uni- 
versities working on this problem. UNESCO will also 
take a positive role in this training. Its recruit- 
ment policies, staff regulations, and in-service 
training will attempt to further this program. 
UNESCO may hold summer seminars for potential em- 
ployees, perhaps in conjunction with some univer- 
Sity. 

One important arrangement that has been approved 
is that of internship for new employees. Under this 
system, UNESCO will hire its younger personnel for 
limited periods of time, to enable potential inter- 
national administrators and other civil servants to 
get some experience. This type of project can be 
tied in with regular training in a university, and 
as such, should be of great interest to students of 
international affairs. A result of this program will 
be the development of a group of partly experienced 
staff members for all the United Nations specialized 
agencies. 

One long term project which UNESCO unfortunately 
only “took notice of” in the program for 1947 is 
that of the establishment of a UNESCO Study Center 








for International Relations. Two documents have been! 
made available by UNESCO concerning a project of * 


this type: Sir Alfred Zimmern’s Project for a UNESCO) 


Educational Center, and an annex to the report of 
the Preparatory Commission entitled UNESCO Study 
Center for International Relations. The Plan envis- 


os 


ages the creation of a Study Center in Paris under 
the direct authority of UNESCO. to be attended by 
graduate students drawn from all countries, and in 
which courses of lectures, seminars, and study cir- 
cles covering all the aspects of international rela- 





tions will be given. The groundwork for such a Study 
Center was laid by the Graduate Institute of Inter- 
national Relations set up in Geneva when that city 
was the seat of the League of Nations. However, the 
chances of this center becoming a reality in the 
near future are fairly remote, because of budget and 
personnel problems. The program for 1947 includes a 
summer seminar for teachers in international rela- 
tions, to be held in Paris. It also includes the 
organization of three short-period courses in inter- 
national relations as an experimental measure. The 
program further states that more definite proposals 
for the Study Center are now being drawn up for pre- 
sentation to the next session of the General Confer- 
ence 

UNESCO has in this way developed a program which 
fills the need for emphasis of the international 
factor in the universities of the world on the lev- 
els of general education, graduate specialization, 
and in the training of international civil servants, 
to be supplemented by a UNESCO Study Center in In- 
ternational Relations under its direct control. Thus 
an integrated scholastic program will develop which, 
given time, will result in a better, more complete, 
and more rewarding training for students of interna- 
tional affairs. 

The second major field in which UNESCO will be of 
value to the student of international affairs will 
be that of coordination of student activities. This 
is only part of the larger program which UNESCO has 
developed to strengthen and support the inter-rela- 
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tions between universities themselves, between in- 
ternational voluntary associations, between profes- 
sors, and between students. 

One of the important projects approved for 1947 
was that of setting up within UNESCO of a clearing 
house for the international exchange of persons. It 
will cooperate in exchanging children, students, 
teachers, leaders in youth and adult education and 
workers’ organizations, and members of various pro- 
fessions. This project will include a study of the 
equivalence of school standards and of college and 
university degrees. UNESCO will also become a clear- 
ing house for most international fellowships, and 
will set up some of its own for particular studies 
and research. 

UNESCO will have official contacts with interna- 
tional associations of university students. It looks 
forward to the formation of a World Association of 
University Students, which would be independent, but 
would use UNESCO as a voice to a world audience. 
UNESCO could help it in such matters as organization 
of personnel and of conferences. UNESCO will have 
agreements with all such organizations recognizing 
their complete independence, but cooperating with 
them by the exchange of observers and information, 
and the appointment of joint working committees. 
UNESCO will be able to help them directly by provid- 
ing secretarial service, office space, facilitation 
of travel, and, in certain cases, grants-in-aid for 
specific projects. UNESCO plans include special as- 
Sistance to international relations clubs by provid- 
ing information and materials for their use through 
the educational agencies and youth organizations of 
the member states. 

UNESCO can thus be of inestimable aid in the co- 
Ordination of student activities and in the interna- 
tional exchange of students. It will be the first 
time that an official agency has existed to adminis- 
ter such projects on a world-wide basis. 

The third major field in which UNESCO will have 
importance to students of international affairs will 
be in the creation of new materials for study in the 
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form of research projects and reports. It will both 
coordinate those research projects in which various 
universities are already interested, and will insti- 
tute some projects of its own. UNESCO does not plan 
to have its own large research staff, but will work 
through the universities of the world in most cases. 
There are several projects which have been approved 
that will be of the utmost interest to students of 
international affairs when they are finished. 

The most important of these is a study of the 
tensions which lead to war. This study will involve 
all of the social sciences and certain other over- 
lapping disciplines, and will be carried on by high- 
ly coordinated groups of specialists. The tensions 
to be considered fall into three main inter-related 
problems: those relating to nationalism and interna- 
tionalism; those relating to population: and those 
relating to technological progress. These are long- 
term projects to be initiated in 1947 and to be car- 
ried out over a period of years. In studying the 
problems of nationalism and internationalism, UNESCO 
has set for itself three main objectives: to bring 
to light the distinctive character of the various 
cultures and national ideals; to help in stimulating 
the sympathy and respect of the nations for each 
other’s ideals and aspirations and appreciation of 
national problems; and to study and recommend for 
action possible measures which can bring the nations 
into closer cooperation, while maintaining the full. 
est respect for their cultures and ideals. As for 
population problems, UNESCO will cooperate with the 
Demographic Commission set up by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, supplying it with in- 
formation and dealing with questions of education, 
science, and culture in relation to population prob- 
lems. As for problems relating to technological 
progress, UNESCO will study the effects of modern 
technology upon social life and institutions, how 
these in turn might lead to national and interna- 
tional tensions, and how these tensions might be 
alleviated. 

The report of this project will be of great value 
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to students of international relations. There are 
other projects which will be carried on at the same 
time; they include studies on the methods of inter- 
national organization and on the codification of 
international law. The examples discussed above are 
indicative of the type of research projects which 
UNESCO will be assisting in the future. In doing so, 
it will be following the pattern set before the war 
by various international voluntary foundations and 
universities conducting international research. 

These, then, are some of the projects having a 
direct bearing on students of international affairs 
which UNESCO will start this year. First, UNESCO 
will aid in the change of university curricula to 
give greater emphasis to the international factor in 
the various disciplines on the level of general edu- 
cation, advanced specialization, and in the training 
of international civil servants. Second, it will 
coordinate the activities of the students of inter- 
national affairs all over the world. Third, it will 
provide these students with new materials for study 
as the various research projects which it has under- 
taken are completed. 

There are many problems to be met before UNESCO 
will function smoothly and effectively. There is the 
problem of Russia’s giving no indication of when she 
will join UNESCO, or whether she will join at all. 
The cuts made in the budget for 1947 at the General 
Conference created other problems. Because of this 
uncertainty, and because the personnel are being 
hired under short-term contracts, difficulties are 
appearing in the hiring of a qualified staff. How- 
ever, as the years go by, it seems probable that 
more financial support will be given to UNESCO’s 
activities; it will develop a competent body of per- 
sonnel to administer its projects and staff all Uni- 
ted Nations specialized agencies; and, in the fields 
of education, science, and culture, its achievements 
will be worth many times the original investment. 
Therefore, its importance to present and future 
Students of international affairs is incalculable. 








SOCIETY OF THE SCHOOL OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Shortly after the opening of the Columbia School 
of International Affairs in September, 1946, its 
students felt a need to plan and coordinate their 
extracurricular activities, both intellectual and 
social. To this end they organized the SOCIETY OF 
THE SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, dedicated to 
furthering the knowledge and interest of its members 
in the field of international affairs. Since its 
inception, the Society has tried to develop the stu- 
dent body of the School into a well-integrated and 
active group through a program of speakers, student 
and faculty forums, field trips and social activi- 
ties. To some extent it has succeeded in overcoming 
the dispersive character of university life in a 
large city by providing a touch of group spirit 
which adds so much to the pleasure of pursuing com- 
mon interests 


OFFICERS 1946-47 


Winter Session Spring Session 
Barrett M. Reed...... Chairman ..... Hans Heymann Jr. 
John S. Morgan..... Vice Chairman ,......Paul Seabury 
Sonia Projansky... Sec’y-Treasurer ...Sonia Projansky 
PROGRAM 
1946 


Nov. 20 Student Discussion (Round Tables). 
Topic. Germany. 

Nov. 25 Field Trip to United Nations, Lake Success 
New York. 

Dec. 4 Dewitt C. Poole, diplomat, educator 
Dinner-talk on “Conflict of the Great 
Powers in Germany.” 

Dec. 19 John Lucas, lecturer. Discussion of ‘So- 
viet Occupation in the Danube Area.” 
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1947 

Willis C. Armstrong, Commercial Policy 
Division, Department of State. Talk on 
“U.S.-Soviet Trade Relations.” 

Student -Faculty Round Table on “U. S. Oc- 
cupation Policy in Europe.” Professors 
Schuyler C. Wallace, Philip Mosely, 
Abram Bergson, and Franz Neumann of the 
School of International Affairs. 

Spring Dance. 

Adolf A. Berle Jr., diplomat, educator. 
Talk-discussion on “United States Policy 
in Latin America.” 

Vera Micheles Dean, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. Dinner-talk on “Effect of Pub: 
lic Opinion on Foreign Policy.” 








SELECTED REFERENCES ON INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Compiled by William W. Moore 


Academy of Political and Social Science. Interna- 
tional Frontiers in Education (Entire Issue of the 


Annals). Philadelphia, September, 1944 


Bailey, S.H. International Studies in Great Bri- 
tain. Oxford. 1933 


Bailey S.H. International Studies in Modern 
Education. Oxford 1938 


Bernard. L L. and Bernard, Jessie. Sociology and 
Study of International Relations. St Louis, Wash- 
ington University Studies, 1934. 


Brimble, L. J. F. and May, F. J. Social Studies 
and World Citizenship. London, MacMillan, 1943 


British Coordinating Committee for International 
Studies Conference on International Studies in 


Great Britain. Report June, 1933 (Unpublished) 


Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
Memorandum to International Studies Conference, 


Tenth Session, Paris. June 28 to July 3, 1937 


Catholic Union of International Study, Irish Sec- 
tion. Program of Studies (see Appendix). Dublin 
Browne and Nolan, i932 


Carnegie Foundation for International Peace, Di 
vision of International Law. Proceedings of Confer 
ence on Training for International Administration. 


Carr, William George Foreign Policy Association 


1945. Headline Series. No. 52. May-June 1945. (Pam 
phlet on International and Social Education) 
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Centralny Komitet Polskich. Instytucyj Nauk Polit- 
yeznych, Warsaw. Enseignement Universitaire des Rel- 
ations Internationales. XI Conférence des Hautes 
Etudes Internationals a Prague. 23-27 Mai, 1938. 


Farrell, Symon. Courses on International Affairs 
in American Colleges, 1930-31. Boston, World Peace 
Foundation, 1931. 


Feis, Herbert. Report to Advisory Committee on 
International Relations. 


Geneva School of International Relations. Report 
on the Sessions: No. 5. Geneva School of Interna- 
tional Relations, 1928. 


Guggenheim, Paul and Potter. Science of Interna- 
tional Relations. 


Harper, Heber R. Study of International Relations 
in the Public Schools of U.S. Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1933. 


Harper, Heber R. What European and American Stu- 
dents Think on International Problems. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1931. 


Heatley, David P. Diplomacy and Study of Interna- 
tional Relations. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919. 


International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. School Textbook Revision and International Un- 


derstanding. League of Nations, Paris, 1933. 


International Studies Conference, Prague, 1938. 
University Teaching of International Relations, ed- 
ited by Sir Alfred Zimmern. International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation, Paris, 1939. 


Institute of World Affairs. The Study of World 


Affairs (Two Addresses delivered November, 1943) 
Oxford, 1943. 
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League of Nations. Conférence sur L’ Enseignement 
du Droit Internationale et des Relations Interna- 
tionales. Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. 
Lwow, 1934. (Proces-Verbaux) 


League of Nations. Bulletin of League of Nations! 
Teaching. League of Nations, Secretariat, 1934. ] 


Peers, M. and Wuilquoit, H. La Societé des Nations 
et L’Ecole. La Louvriere,; Paris, 1932 


Prescott, Daniel Alfred. Education and Interna- 
tional Relations. Cambridge, Harvard University 


Press, 1930 


(Proceedings ) Conference on Educational Problems 
in Canadian-American Relations, University of Maine, 


1938. University of Maine Press, 1939. 


Sayre, Francis B. Education and International Re-| 
lations (Address at University of Chattanooga, 1936) 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 


Stoker Spenser The Schools and International 
Understanding. University of North Carolina Press, 


1933 


Ware. Edith Allen (Editor). Study of International 
Relations in U.S. Columbia University Press, Surveys 


1934 and 1937 


Woodward, Ernest L. Study of International Rela» 
tions at a University (|naugural Lecture at Univer- 


sity of Oxford). Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1945 


Zimmern, Alfred. The Study of International Rela- 
tions (Inaugural Address, Oxford). Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1931. 














